

















short course 


in radio and 
television 





for NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE MEN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND AD MEN 
WRITERS, COMMENTATORS, JOURNALISTS 


The course is weekly—every Monday. The text is BROADCASTING-TELECASTING the 
nation's business journal of radio and television. 


While it's necessary to be well-informed about all media, you'll find it good business to be 
better-than-conversant with the newest and most dramatic of media—television. It's a sub- 
ject at office and club; a topic at every gathering everywhere. 


Today's television is black and white—like most newspapers. Within months it could be full 
color—like most magazines. 


Swift changes in radio and television profoundly affect the scope, the circulation, the im- 
pact and the costs of all media. 


To aid YOUR forward thinking and future planning, ADCASTII ECASTII 
pieces together the week in radio and TV. You get news largely salestestiak easily cond 
and quickly grasped. 


Ask your radio friends about BROADCASTING-TELECASTING, They've been brought 
up on it. 


WE MONDAY EVERY WEEK 


$7 
ee | Se 


52 issues . . . plus 
the YEARBOOK 
(published in Janu- 
ary) and MARKET- 
BOOK 


ING TELECASTING 


S§ JOURNAL OF RADIO-TV 
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Facts for the thrifty 


for 
Your sur 
that contrasts favorably 
investment 


Dividends paid on common stocks provide “second incomes” 


millions of people; in many cases their entire incomes 


plus funds can earn you an 1 


with the 


ncome, one 


return from so-called “riskless 
The facilities of Member Firm 


for supplying factual 


s of the New York Stock Exchange 
information help make informed investing 
and also he Ip you appraise 
attends ownership of common stocks, a risk inher 
form of property. Member Firms invite 
would put their funds to work, producing income, to do 
so with the had 


today a convenient, simple procedure 
risk that 


ent in 


the 
ownership of any 
ill who 
benefit of facts obligation 


that can be without 


the 
their securities on the New York Stock Exchange 
America’s 


Phe that have met 


place 


companies requirements necessary to 
list com 
greatest industries. These owned 
life; their 
representing whatever n 


he 
them have paid dividends annually 


prise 


companies are 


by people in all walks of share-holdings ar 


to own 
companies are 


average 
imber 
names of these 


modest they choose 


whether 5, 42 or 100 shares 
known nationally; hundreds of 
without exception for over 25 years, many for 50 years and more 

rhe yield of all divider d-paying common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange computed for each year since 


1940 provides food for thought for everyone 


average 


with surplus funds 


The New York Stock Exchange their 
investment decisions on facts. Member Firms welcome 


tunity to he 


urges investors to base 
the 
facts to fit your personal requirements 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: “Making the Most of Your 
Funds,” a special issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
by the New York Stock Exchange, containing a 
articles and data of special interest to investors. To obtain your 
free copy, write to New York Stock Exchange, Dept. Ql 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, and ask for “Special Issue.’ 


oppor 
lp you find the 

Surplus 
published 
selection of 
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"We've gained 
comfort 
and independence 


with the treome 
Jrom dividend-paying stocks 
/ bought in my wage-earning years” 


a 2 


HOMASTON, CONN 


oy 


“7 landed in this country June 1900, at the 
age of 17."’ Mr. Johnson says, wa nothing but 
the clothes on my back. I’ve worked ever since, 
until my retirement a few years ago, at my trade 
of ironworker. 

‘Back a good many years ago my wife and I 
started looking ahead to the day when I could 
stop work and still have a comfortable income. 
We decided that could be done only if I put part 
of my wages into companies that would then be 
working for us 

“During the last 16 years, I've frequently felt, 
after careful \consideration, that the stocks or 
bonds of certain companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were selling for less than they 
were worth. I’ve backed my judgment, buying a 
few shares or bonds whenever we had the money 
to spare. 


Everything we need or want’ 


‘The result is that we have many different in- 
vestments — all my own selections, and most of 
them common stocks —and we get our entire in- 
come from them today. We receive about 7.5°% on 
the money we have invested, not counting the in- 
crease in market value of the securities we hold.We 
are still investing, and expect to do so all our lives. 

“My wife and I spend our winters in Florida, 
our summers in Connecticut, and I do some 
fishing in Maine. We are not rich, but the invested 
money we have working for us provides everything 
we need or want.” 


Invest wisely... 


through a Member Firm of the 


New York 
Stock Exchange 








LINE-UP FOR 
TODAY’S PRODUCTION 


wle 
v 


MOstT COMPLETE LINE 


‘ 


OF NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
EVER BUILT! 


Whether your circulation figures a few thousand 
or over a million a day, you can’t afford to pick a 
press that’s too big or too small for your particular 
requirements. That's why it pays to deal with Goss 
and get the press that exactly fits your needs. 


If you publish a large metropolitan daily, you need 
a Headliner. If you are in the intermediate class, 
you will want the Universal. If your paper is in the 
medium-size group, you can have the advantages 
of tubular press operation and choose between the 
Duplex Unitubular and the Duplex Dek-A-Tube. 
And for the smaller dailies, there are the reliable 
flat-beds —- Duplex Model E and the Cox-O-Type. 
Each Goss press incorporates developments result- 
ing from more than 65 years experience in design- 
ing and building presses of all types and sizes, 
ncluding multi-color and rotogravure. 

No matter what press your production demands, 
you can get it from Goss. Your choice will be con- 
firmed by the fact that approximately 75% of the 
nation’s daily newspapers are now using Goss 
presses. 


Includes Duplex — a division of Goss. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
'333 & Pewtiase $t., Chicoqe B 
Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co., Ltd., Preston, England 
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On the Record 


UMEROUS from mem 
bers, by letter and telephone, have 
reached us recently, all wanting to 
know what their status is in Sigma Delta 
Chi at the present time. Some of the 
tlons isked iduates 


were 


inqul! ies 


ques 
were by recent 
while other 
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want to take 
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was to provide THE QUILL with additional 
funds. From 1920 to 1933 the dues re 
mained at $1 a year. From 1933 to Janu 
ary, 1941, the annual dues were $2 a year 
for QuILL subscribing members and non 

subscribers, alike 
Until 1941 the membership dues did not 
include a subscription to THe Quint. In 
order to offer subscriptions to THe QumLt 
to members not having life subscriptions 
and taking into consideration that life 
subscribers had already paid for their 
subscriptions, dues were established at 
$2 a year for those who had subscriptions 
and $3 for this 
including a year’s subscription 
Last year at the Milwaukee convention 
the annual assessment was raised to $4 a 
for non-subscribers 


non subscribers amount 


(including a 
and remained at $2 
Sigma 
indergrad 


years subscription) 


a year for subscribing members 
Delta Chi has 
uates for dues 

This also includes 


never assessed 


graduate students 


HE Key Clut 
established in 1927 as a 
which members could pay 
nual membership dues for life 
Club, we hasten to 
tionship with the me 
fee, nor does it provide for a subscription 
to THe Quit. By joining the Key Club 
merely pays his dues for life in ad 


of Sigma Delta Chi was 
means by 
their an 
The Key 
no rela 
initiation) 


mention, ha 
mbership 


one 
vance 

Prior August 1 
fee was $25 and all 
to pay under this 
1949, after eight ith 
members, the Key Club fee was raised to 
$30 and now only those who are Life Sub 
join. Others may join the 
only if they also become 
Subscribers to THe QuiLt. The fee 
this combination is $60 
the same manner, as of 
1949, the Life Subscription fee 


1949, the Key 
members were 
plan. As of 


months 


Club 
eligible 
August 1 


notice to all 


scribers may 
Key Clult 
Life 


but 


August 1, 
was raised 
who are Key Club 
The 
THE 


be« ome 


$30 and only those 


are eligible to subscribe 
members may subscribe to 
for life only if they 
‘lub members. As we 


this combinatior 


also 
explained 


fee is $60 


AVING clarified (we hope) member 
L ship fees, membership due Key 
Club membership and subscriptions 
to THE Quit, one of the other question 
r asked is, “what is m: 
membership classification? 
The answer to this can be found in the 
Constitution which defines four 
of membership, namely: Undergraduate 
and fellows 


those 


frequently 


Classes 


professional, associate 
Ur de rgrad la 
bers who are 
students still 
Profe 


ate members 


»members are mem 
graduate 
university 
members are undergradu 
who have left college and 
engaged in the pr of journalism 
as defined by the fraternity.* Or, protes 


undergraduate or 


in college ol! 


ssional 


ictice 


Article our, Sectio 
PROFESSIONAL 
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sional members are those men selected 
from the professional field by undergrad 
uate or professional chapters, each mem 
ber so elected to have been engaged at 
least two years, and to be engaged at the 
time of his election, in journalism as de 
fined by the fraternity. 

Associate members are those under 
graduates who have left college but have 
not entered the field of professional jour 
nalism, or professional members who 
have ceased to practice journalism for a 
period of three years. Associate members 
may regain professional membership on 
application to the Executive Council, ac 
companied by proof that they are again 
journalism. Associate mem 
remain in good standing pay the 
same annual dues as professional mem 
bers 

Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are men on 
whom the fraternity has conferred high 
honor in recognition of their achieve 
ments in the profession of journalism 
Election is by national convention. Fel 
lows may be elected from within or with 
out the membership, but the number to 
be elected in any one year shall not ex 


engaged in 


bers to 


ceed three 

The only other category of 
membership is the honorary 
There are or 23 honorary members, 
e: having been elected by vote of a 
national convention. As of the Washing 
ton, D. C., convention in 1947 the provi 
sion permitting the election of an annual 
honorary member was abolished. The con 
acted to “fellows” instead 


national 
member 


vention elect 
N addition to these memberships, a Sig 
ma Delta Chi may be 
particular chapter in the college or uni 
versity where he is enrolled, he may be 
a member of one of the twenty-eight pro 
chapters, or he may not be affi 
ated with any chapter 
Undergraduate chapters 
of the undergraduate and 
dents on the campus and 
bers. Professional chapters have a mini 
mum of professional members and 
grant membership to those Sigma Delta 
Chis who reside in the city, state or re 
gion. The jurisdiction of a professional 
chapter extends half way to the next 
professional chapter 
To affiliate with a professional chapter 
does not require being initiated again 
Once a member, always a member,” re 
Most professional chapters do 
nominal dues which must be 
paid before membership in that chapter is 
permitted. This is a privilege extended 
to both undergraduate and professional 
chapters l he extent that it 


a member of the 


fessional 


made up 
graduate stu 
faculty mem 


are 


ten 


member 


have local 


but only to the 
not create an undue financial drain 
individual members 


does 
upon 


NE other question which has reached 
O us recently is, “may I attend the na 
tional convention?” The answer, in 

one word, is “yes.” All members are not 
only invited, but urged to attend the na 
tional convention of their professional so 
ciety 
The actual voting on measures placed 
the convention, however, is re 
for the official delegates ach 
apter, undergraduate and professional, 
entitled to vote at convention. A 
hapter may have as many delegates rep 
resented as it desires but in such a case 
entitled to a fractional 


one 


each delegate is 
vote 

We hope this clarifies what otherwise 
may confusing 


Victor E 


have seemed 


Bluedorn 














The 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
Story 


A Message to Employers 


Many employers of journalists have found that the 
most satisfactory plan of employing help is to appeal 
to The Personnel Bureau for exactly the type of man 
they want. The Bureau itself is located in Chicago 
but registrants—all members of Sigma Delta Chi— 
are located all over the country and contacts with 
men of the right qualifications can be established 
—by wire, or telephone, when necessary. 

The registrants of The Bureau are superior in 
fundamental qualifications but with varying years 
of practical experience. This fact makes it possible 
for the Bureau to serve a complete variety of needs 
on the part of newspaper and magazine publishers 
as well as other employers of journalists. 

If you are an employer—whether you are a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi or not—why not consult The 
Personnel Bureau the next time you are in need of 
help? There is no charge to employers for the service 
and every effort will be made to supply you with 
exactly the kind of man you want. The Bureau "puts 


the right man in the right place.” 


Address all Requests tc 
Victor E. Bluedorn, Director 
The Personnel Bureau 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


Chicago |, Illinois 


A Message to Employes 


The Personnel Bureau is a selective placement 
service operating on a nation-wide basis for members 
of Sigma Delta Chi and employers in general. 

All members have this service available to them. 
Any member may renew his registration at any time 
after expiration. Members who have not used the 
service previously, may register at any time. Regis- 
tration with the Bureau is not automatic. Members 
must request a registration form. 

The Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters staff is re- 
sponsible for all phases of the society's activities, 
including the Personnel Bureau. This staff cannot 
devote full time to the Bureau, but it does as much 
as possible in promoting the long-range welfare of 
its registrants. Quite naturally it does not promise 
employment on short notice or a definite number 
of tips on openings. On the other hand it gives im- 
mediate attention to each position listed with it. 

The Personnel Bureau can serve employe and em- 
ployer best when the vast majority of members who 
are seeking advancement in their profession, register 
with the Bureau. This enables the Bureau to serve as 
a national clearing house of journalistic talent, ready 
and able to fulfill all requests made of it. 

Since 1916, the fraternity’s personnel services have 
built confidence and prestige among many employ- 
ers and members. While the Bureau cannot perform 
miracles, members can be assured that by register- 
ing they are placing themselves in a position to be 
considered for all positions of which the service 


learns. 
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Let's Make the Appraisal Honest 
ITHIN a few weeks Sigma Delta Chi will hold its 
30th national convention in Dallas. This also hap 
pens to be the fraternity’s 40th year. Texans are 
hospitable people and oil and cattle rich Dallas has been 
something of a phenomenon among American cities even 
n a period when prosperéus growth has been the rule al 
st ever vwhere If the re iS any magic In round numbers 
f the Texas legend measures up even to a substantial 
reputation, this ought to be something spe 

ot conventions 

a professional program has been 


fT potential of challenge both to 


oMmers ; lig! 


cor ention-goers and to the representatives of our 


pt of ing mer preparing to Mahe a 


irnalism. “Appraisal of a Free and Responsible 
a large order for In the sense that the 


s both big 


a theme 
business and a major adjunct of demox 
precise and permanent appraisal is next to in 


But journalists l 


should keep trying 
1949 convention program is well designed to ap 
the press from all angles 


Press Ethics,” “The Challenge to Editors” and 


a Wider Understanding” would seem to cove 


Such panel discussior 


ghi to fulfill that duty at all 
will discuss both 


home 


| 
ils, both at 


nology » convention theme 


wedding of incompatibles. There 


of responsibili 


newspaper readers 
al theorists who fondly be 
to the rigid specifi 

who believe the 

th no free 
yurnalists and consumers of 
eedom and responsibility ac 
apportunity to scribble smut 
looking is not true freedom of 
bbler takes no responsibility 
the editors who have 
the freedom of thei: 


responsible jour 


physically ! ony aves 


PPRAISAL of the pre 


much in the ai! 
tt years of trouble. It has come both from 


SS h is be en 


iout the ranks of journalism. Unlike 


I have never felt any special resent 


ment at criticism from without. I believe such evaluations 
of our profession as the Hutchins report and the recent re 
port of the British royal commission on the press should be 
carefully read by all journalists. We should endeavor to see 
ourselves as these respected and sincere social critics see 
us, accept what we know in our hearts is valid, resist 
what is impracticable or dangerous to our usefulness 

Naturally I prefer appraisal from within our own ranks 
There have been healthy signs of a growing tendency to 
ward self-appraisal. I had begun to fear nothing further 
would come of the panel on the press sponsored earlier this 
year by the Editor & Publisher. But only recently the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors announced that 
ten outstanding members had been named to examine the 
desirability of sponsoring an appraisal of the possibilities 
of self-improvement of American newspapers 

I hope sincerely that the editors will find such a program 

desirabte.” One trouble with self-appraisal is that there 
has not been enough of it at the top level. The individual 


journalist below managerial rank has frequently been 
prompt to appraise his job and its results. In fact “appraise” 
is very mild language indeed for much of the shop talk I 
have shared over the years in places not patronized by 
the boss 

3ut the individual journalist is usually a hired hand and 
he is not likely to be heard publicly except when he speaks 
(like his boss) from behind the bulwark of an organization 
American Newspaper 
neern itself officially 


issues of journalistic ethics and practice 


I have been happy to observe the 
Guild tending more and more to « 
with the 
Its major emphasis on organization and 


working 


wide 
mprovement of 
conditions has been perfectly understandable for 
the same expects the American Newspaper 


Publishers 


costs and mechanical tec hniques 


reason one 
Association to devote much of its time to 
revenues 


Unlike 


1: } | 
ournalism also is a Dusiness 


most of called professions 


what are formally 
Far more than a physician 


or a teacher, a journalist is required by this fact to give 


the public more of what it wants at the cost of what he 
thinks it ought to have 


are like ly to go broke 


If n wspapers do not please, they 
What further complicates matters is 
that journalism is several kinds of business. It is stratified 
both horizontally and vertically. We shall always be news 
paper and magazine and radio, publisher and reporte1 

As I have repeatedly pointed out in this column, Sigma 
Delta Chi almost alone embraces all kinds and all ranks 
of journalist. This gives us a special—possibly a unique 
opportunity to make ourselves heard on matters affecting 
the professional heart of our trade. I trust no punches will 
be pulled in Dallas, whether the subject is an individual 
member's code of ethics or coverage of news that holds 
the alternatives of peace or a final world wat 
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"Press Appraisal” 





3 Panels 
To Keynote 
Convention 


HREE topflight professional panel 
discussions and individual speakers 
will bring the timely theme of “Ap 


praisal of a Free and Responsible Pr 
before Sigma Delta Chi at Dallas 
vember 16-19. A dozen or more talks on 
the ethics, rights and duties of the jour 
nalism, combined with an unusually full 
and varied program of entertainment 
promise to make the professional journal 
ism fraternity s 30th annual convention a 
notable one 
Business and professional sessions will 
actually get under way Thursday, No 
vember 17, following a day of registratior 
sight-seeing and a meeting of national of 
ficers, climaxed by an initial get together 
Wednesday evening. The convention will 
lose with the annual banquet Saturday 
night at which Grove Patterson, editor 
in-chief of the Toledo Blade and past 
president of the American Society 
News Editors, will speak 
Pane] discussions that will highlight the 
sional program will open Thursday 
n with one on ethics—this will 
incide with the formal report of the fra 
ternity’s committee on a proposed code 
f ethics for members—and will include 
two more Friday on “The Challenge to 
Editors” and “Towards a Wider Under 
standing.” The latter will touch the press 
position respectively at the local and the 
international levels 
Entertainment will include the opening 
right buffet and reception, a ranch bar 
becue, a dance and a football game be 
tween two Southwestern Conference elev 
ens, Southern Methodist and Baylor uni 
In addition to all this, Dallas 
papers and radio stations will be 
s at luncheons Thursday and Friday 
a leading Texas publisher and bank 
as speakers 


PIRITED debate both from the floor 
S of the convention and by a special 
panel of speakers is promised on the 
ubject of press ethics. Charles C. Clay 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial 





(In the foreground of the cover illustration 
of the Dallas Morning News are, from left: 
Joe Murry. assistant city editor: Jack Krueger 
(Texas ‘29), city editor: Fred Pass (Texas 41). 
John King (SMU ‘36), Bill Smith (Texas ‘48) 
and Charles Murphy (SMU ‘49), city desk as 
sistants. and (typing at lower right) Allen 
Duckworth (Dallas Professional ‘45), state 
editor. 





] 


writer and secretary of the fraternity, will 
present a code drawn up after a year's 
work with a committee that resulted from 
the Milwaukee convention last year. He 
will act as moderator of the special panel 
liscussion of journalistic ethics 

The pane! will include Bernard J. Kil 
Turn to Next Page 
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BANQUET, LUNCHEON SPEAKERS—Grove Patterson (left), editor-in- 
chief of the Toledo Blade, will address the final dinner and E. M. (Ted) 
Dealey, president of the Morning News, will speak at the luncheon given 
by his paper. 





Program for 1949 Convention 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
(All events at Baker Hotel unless otherwise designated) 
a.m.—Executive Council Meeting, Room 6. 
.m.—Tours: Dallas Morning News, Daily Times Herald, WFAA, WFAA- 
FM, KB-TV. 
m.—Informal reception and buffet, penthouse, Mercantile Bauk Build- 
ing, as guests of Dallas and Fort Worth professional chapters 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
——Opening session, Texas Room. Address of welcome by Attorney 
General Price Daniel. 
Introduction of national president by Ted Barreit, president, Dallas 
professional chapter. President's address: Neal Van Sooy. 
—Luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, as guests of The Dallas Morning News, 
WFAA, WFAA-FM. Speaker: E. M. Dealey. 
—Professional and Business Session. Texas Room. 

Report ef press ethics committee, followed by a forum: “Press 
Ethics,” Charles C. Clayton, moderator; Bernard J. Kilgore, Wall 
Street Journal; Mason Rossiter Smith, Gouverneur (N. Y.) Tribune, 
and Prof. Floyd Arpan, Northwestern, speakers 

—Ranch barbecue 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

—Chapter Advisers’ Breakfast. Room 4. 

.—Business Session: Texas Room. Forums on undergraduate chapter 
activities (Floyd Arpan, presiding), and professional chapter activi- 
ties (Carl R. Kesler, presiding). 

—Professional Session, Texas Room. 

Newspaper forum, Neal Van Sooy, presiding, on “The Challenge 
to Editors”’—Joe T. Cook, Mission (Texas) Times; Oscar Stauffer, 
editor, Topeka (Kans.) Journal, and A. Gayle Walerop, director, 
college of journalism, University of Colorado. 

—Luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, as guests of The Daily Times Herald. 
Speaker: R. L. Thornton. 

—Prefessional Session, Texas Room. Forum: “Towards Wider Under- 
standing,” Lee Hills, presiding. Speakers: Miguel Lanz Duret, pub- 
lisher, El Universal, Mexico City; Merrill Mueller, manager, Lon- 
don Office, National Broadcasting Co.; Charles Campbell, direc- 
tor, British Information Service, U. S. A., and Frank Bartholomew, 
United Press, San Francisco 

—Supper-Dance. Brookhollow Country Club 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
a. m.—Business Session, Crystal Ballroom. 
.m.—Football Game, Cotton Bowl—S. M. U. vs. Baylor University. 
m.—Convention Banquet, Crystal Ballroom. Announcement and presen- 
tation of undergraduate and honor awards. Address by Grove Pat- 
terson, editor-in-chief, Toledo (O.) Blade. 

















ON WORLD NEWS PANEL—From left, Frank Bartholomew, United Press news executive: Charles Campbell. 
director of the British Information Service at Washington, D.C., and Merrill Mueller, manager of the London of- 
fice of NBC, will be among distinguished speakers on a panel, “Towards Wider Understanding,” Friday. 
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LUNCHEON AND PANEL SPEAKERS—R. L. Thornton (left), banker and state fair president, will speak at the 
luncheon given by the Times Herald. To right are two speakers on another major professional panel, ‘The Chal- 
lenge to Editors”: Oscar Stauffer (center), editor of the Topeka Journal, and Gayle Waldrop, director of the school 
of journalism at the University of Colorado. 
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CONFER ON CONVENTION—Texas newspapermen discuss the 40th anniversary meeting of Sigma Delta Chi 


with Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of the fraternity, at Dallas. From left: Ted Barrett, Dallas News, pres- 
ident, Dallas professional chapter: Fred McCabe, United Press, chairman, general arrangements committee; Blue- 
dorn: Vern Sanford of Austin, executive director, Texas Press Association, and Walter Humphrey, editor of the 
Fort Worth Press and former national president. 


ing editor and publisher of the Peabody civic positions and is at present chairman 


ated from Southwestern University and 
(Kan.) Gazette in 1915. His present group 


of the board of regents of Kansas State took further degrees in journalism and 
of newspapers was started with the Ar College and a member of the ASNE economics at Columbia He has reported 
kansas City Traveler of which he became Gayle Waldrop, third member of the for the Christian Science Monitor, the 
editor in 1924. He has served in many panel, is a native Texan who was gradu Turn to Next Page 


FORUM LEADERS—tThree national officers of Sigma Delta Chi will direct important professional discussions 
at Dallas. From left: Lee Hills, executive councillor: Neal Van Sooy, president, and Charles C. Clayton, secretary. 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO JOURNALISM—From left: William P. Steven, managing editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and J. Edward Gerald, professor of journalism at the University of Minnesota, receive 
Sigma Delta Chi awards from Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of the fraternity. Prof. Gerald won the 1948 
award for research with his book, “The Press and the Constitution, 1931-1947," and Steven, as chairman of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors Association, accepted the special citation for research made to the 
APME’s continuing study. (See The Quill for August, 1949.) 





. u publi r versal in Mex war from the invasion of Poland to the fall 
Convention ico City; Mert ler, manager of of France, from North Africa to the Battle 
th andor f NBC; Charles H of the Bulge and from the Philippines ir 
Cont j ym Pa 1] "amy director of the British Infor vasion to Toky« 


ied ge il 


natior Washington, and Frank Charles Campbell, who directed the 
New York World and worked in the New Bartholor f San Francisco, [ British Information Service's highly im 
York bureau of the Associated Pre He Press cutis ne ar Eastern cor portant task in this country through the 
taught journalism at Southern Metho pondent an I crucial war years into an equally cru 
dist before going to Colorado where he ‘ ' i widely ki ' iblisher cial peace, is not only an exceptionally 
rsal. is another able and informed journalist but some 
nce 1922. He has contribut ym winn of th ‘abot medal for distir what of a paradox among newspapermen 
merous newspapers, the Journalis r j journalisti rvice toward bette He is a Briton who has spent most of his 
terly, THe Quiit and other f n pan An nderstanding. He is no life in the United States, and a former 
i nd the author of ‘ trar o Dal or Sigma Delta Chi. He American city editor who was recently 
ised text, “Editor and Ed iter is initiates 1 pre ional member of |™ade an officer of the Order of the British 
At Boulder he ilso a meml of the the f1 ity vera rs ago by the Empire. The senior Campbell represented 


city unci | pter a British steamship line in New Orleans 


dc 
has been a member jour! 


alist ¢ 
nut tior 
I cati 


1 a veteran war cor and the son attended both merican and 
ETERANS or rage world affair rest in b European and Pacific inglish schools, including three years at 
will appear Frid ftert n o! cored me notable beat Tulane University, before spending near 
pane Towards a Wider Under t newspaperman and radio new y twenty years as a New Orleans news 
ing,” under the guidar of i man. These included the first report paperma! 
managing editor of th mi He Czechoslovakia disappearance behir He had been night editor of the Tribune 
former war correspondent ar winner f the Iron Curtain. a storv that won him the and was city editor of the Item when he 
the Maria Moors Cabot medal! for pror 1948 Sigma Delta Chi award for radio left in 1942 to do a “temporary” job for 
tion of pan-American relat nd ar newswriting. As a foreign and war cor the British government. He is still director 
executive councillor gn ‘ } respondent for International News Seri of the Washington office of the British 
The pane peaker V gu al ce, Newsweek and NBC, he covered the Turn to Page 18 
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Some ‘Heresy on a Newspaper Legend 





You Don't Have to Cover 
Sports to Become a Lardner 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


OME otherwise intelligent members 
S of our craft put on a pair of cliches 
and get their exercise by jumping to 
onclusions about the sports department 
Sad victims of professional myopia they 


ire, toc las such a fog of fable arisen 
Rewrite men? 


about police reporters? 
Columnists? Only the sports staffers are 
referred to as a fortu 


with freedom to write 


please 


condescendingly 
nate lot blessed 
and edit as they 
Anything goes, you hear, on the 
jesk. Headlines need only fill out the 
space to get by the slotman. And the 
writers they correctly noted 
ue score of a take a wild 
romp through Roget with a cutback into 
i bo« of synonyms 
This is nothing new, of course 
Grantland Rice was knee 
tick the cliche mongers 
vaguely on freedom of 
ilt always has 
youthful 
This, by 


ids have suggested 


sports 


once have 


game can 


Since 
high to a pica 
have pontificated 
expression. The 
ready to guide 
g with writer's itch 


what the wise ld 


been 
vuls burnir 
Runyon, is 

to the 
spoken a 


where a 


ild be writer 
where i 


young w 
department 

language of adjectives 

iy be carefully developed, where 
s freedom « ! ion and mossy 
need n lamper personality, 
Ring Lardner 


sports 


1 song the first 
kid who ever urrying 
the sports de 

om. Ten years fron 

ill be hearing the san 

Forthwith, then, three ] 
the subject: face the facts! 

PORTSWRITING offer 
S dom, per se, than any 
ecw pap 
t journalism professors, news 
philosophers, and A. J. Lie 
bling, but just as inevitably as the word 


headed 


ering his may be 


tow-headed” will 
In type, it Is true 
Here, I suppose ) 
ter. Comparing routin 
ityside with 
apples with pomegranates 
twist. Com 
news feature 
much 


t of the mat 


news stories or 
like com 


Sport 


sports yarns Is 
paring 
tori 
pare then 1 cityside 


have a semi-feature 


freedom o 


tes are tree ofl 

r lesk 
traight as a piece 

tax reform would be handled by cityside 

Most 


ten ir traight new tvle 


treats it 
new stories as 
wire service sports stories are writ 
igh and if they're 
t, the dictatorship f the desk soor 
crushes the freedom of the author’s ex 
pressior 
Certainly, some new stories i 
are handled feature wis 1 look a 
page one. A n >» drips 
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with feature angles. The Rita Hayworth 
Ali Khan romance allowed the news side 
a hunk of that, we 
told so long, belongs only 
writer 


freedom have been 
to the sports 
And what sportswriter wouldn't 
have loved the liberty offered those who 
covered the Howard Hughes 
1947” 


, 
As a curious side 


hearing in 


while the trend 
veers toward a straighter 


note 
in sports con 
ception of news, cityside reporting is be 
coming more interpretative (in accord 
with Dr. Curtis MacDougall of North 


western’s Medill School of Journalism) 


HERE’s no denying, of course, the 
ao of writing freedom by many 

sports authors during the 1920s. But 
news side did a nifty job of opening up 
with the adjectives when Lindbergh flew 
to Paris. Babe Ruth’s homers occasioned 
no more flowery figures of speech than 
the Peaches Browning imbroglio, the 
Floyd Collins cave rescue, the Al Capone 
and the Scopes trial. Not just 
sportswriters, but all newsmen tucked 
the literary their arms and 
both goal lines 
the pertinent story 


mishes 


ball under 
ran quixotically toward 

Stanley Frank tells 
(in “Sports Extra,” A. S. Barnes, 1944) of 
Lawrence Stallings, author of “What 
Price * covering the Illinois-Penn 
football game in 1925. Red Grange of the 
Illini had a splendid day for himself and 
when the ended the press box 
coterie went to work. All except Stallings 


Glory 


game 


Donald Freeman 
who sweated, waved his arms, rumpled 
his hair and groaned in despair 

“What on earth’s the matter?’ 
one of his colleagues 

The man who had covered World War 
I shook his head 

I can’t write it,” Stallings cried ear 
nestly. “The story's too big for me!” 

Although newspaper writing in general 
has improved in the last 20 years, not 
too long ago Bennett Cerf, the book man 
discovered and commented on the high 
quality found on the sports pages. For a 
learned Cerf was revealing a not 
uncommon naivete. It was similar to that 
demonstrated by some reporters when 
Jackie Robinson, star Negro infielder 
was signed by the Brooklyn Dodgers 
Robinson is “polite and well-mannered,” 
they wrote. What did they expect—a 
snarling boor? 

So with Cerf, who also could have 
noted the excellence of news writing, edi 


asked 


man 


Turn to Page 25 





N editorial plea in the September issue of The Quill for 
more newspapermen to let their hair down outside lodge 
meeting brought one prompt response. Donald Freeman, 

the cheerful iconoclast who threw a fistful of pi-lines at news- 
paper “style” last May. sent a letter down Wacker Drive from 
the Chicago Tribune’s tower to the Daily News’ riverside resi- 
dence to ask: “If that’s the way you feel, what about the manu- 


script I sent you?” 


So the editor of The Quill hastily dug into a file labelled “Use” 
and here it is. This time Freeman, a member of the Tribune's 
sports department (one of the best departments in the trade, 
incidentally) takes a poke at the legend that some peculiar magic 
about sports writing tends to produce Pulitzer prize-winning short 
story writers and novelists. He suspects talent comes first and 
the happenstance of being in sports second. 

Don is still on the pleasant side of 30 but three Chicago copy- 
desks have left him no special illusions about writing. He has 
reported sports or read copy on the Chicago Herald-American, 
Sun and Tribune since graduating from Northwestern's Medill 
School of Journalism. Between rims he edited an Army news- 
paper and has written articles for an assortment of magazines. 
At Northwestern he was sports editor of the Daily Northwestern 
and a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 











KNOW-HOW STARTS AT HOME—Editors and artists of Successful Farming gather to watch Assistant Editor Jim 
Roe demonstrate a brand new, time saving soil testing kit. Standing, from left: Bud Flanders and Frank Flanders. 
assistant art editors; C. E. Hughes, associate editor; Nancy Carpenter, assistant editor, homemaking: Richard Han- 
son, building editor: Margaret Hegerfeld. associate and homemaking editor: E. M. Young, production editor: Mrs. Jay 
Jones and Mrs. J. R. Follas, assistant editors, homemaking: Hugh Curtis, managing editor. Seated: Gordon Elliot, art 
editor; Kirk Fox, editor: Roe; Elizabeth Camp, assistant production editor. 


There's Real Challenge in Farm Press 


‘49 Model Reader wet Miss ag Biggest ge 
ibscription agent and the cousins o 
Wants Know-How 





a challenge because the farmer, both business man and highly skilled 
workman, demands real know-how. Today he has had a few years 
of prosperity and demands further know-how on how to live as well as how 
to produce. The job can’t be done just from a desk, says Hugh E. Curtis, man- 
|’ 1 in editor or contributin aging editor of Successful Farming, alert country cousin of Better Homes & 


In Many Fields W RITING and editing a magazine for farm readers has always offered 


By HUGH CURTIS 


Gardens. 

Hugh joined the staff of the magazine in 1931, after graduation from Grin- 
nell College. He became associate editor in 1936 and managing editor two 
years later. For the last dozen years he also has been a building specialist 
for the magazine, with emphasis on time and work saving features in farm 
homes. As managing editor, he is responsible for placement of articles in the 
magazine and plans for future issues. 

As a farm journalist who won a Phi Beta Kappa key in English, he was still 
an agricultural extension student a decade later. And he prepared for col- 
lege in lowa by attending prep schools in Massachusetts and Arizona and 
circling the world as student tourist. 

His hobbies—very useful ones for an editor whose job covers the entire 
central United States—are flying and photography. He became a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi at Grinnell. 


ed $10,000 gro 
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include Ar I rst two para 
graphs refer ally to our own maga 
zine, Successful Farming, while circula 
tion and incom ig will vary by i 
formation medium, the put-up-or-shut up 
attitudes of the m bers of your audience 
Their major stand 
reading perform 
pleasure 

and grindstone 
tandards. The nake up a big measur 
ing stick for as a possible contrib 
editors. But there are 
irming today is a family 
rmer never comes home 
he is home ] 

orner of his ho 

pace to which 
come and from which he 
considerable correspondence 


nook Keeplil 


ound | dinner! 


find 30 per cent 


decisk are 


nes olf 

ind decorat 
anda ro} 

€ ust 


ur de 


120 day 


ay ised two con 
ift Executive 
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MANAGING EDITOR AS REPORTER—Author Hugh Curtis interviews Farm- 
er H. W. Septer, (overalls and felt hat) on what he thinks of a day’s conserva- 
tion demonstrations at the National Plowing Match. 


Bonanza—and staff cars shared with our 
ister blication, Better Homes and Gar 
dens. Not to mention railroads, busses 
and ntal cars where indicated. All of 
our travel routes out of headquarters at 
the Meredith Publishing Company in De 
ies, lowa 
man who directs our twenty-one 


COVER—Introducing a recent is- 


sue of Successful Farming. 


~~ Suecesstul «¢ 


member staff in field work, and counsels 
with them on their desk work, is Edito: 
Kirk Fox (Iowa State ‘18), farm raised 
student of dairy husbandry and journal 
m at Iowa State College, twenty-seven 
years with Merediths. By his staffers 
by the technical agricultural fraternity 
and by the men of the furrows, Kirk is 
regarded affectionately as a veritable dean 
of agriculture. A lifelong interpreter of 
scientific and engineering discovery to 
practical farm people, he has functioned 
also as an ambassador from the world of 
commerce. That ambassadorial phase, too 
is a challenge which any one of you in 
terested in farm editing will have to meet 

Directing him from a company stand 
point, Kirk has Fred Bohen as Meredith 
president, E. T. Meredith, Jr. as vice 
president and general manager. Both inen 
are intelligent students of agriculture, 
financially and personally interested in 
farms and farming. Wherein we are for 
tunate 

Working under him at the typewriter 
level, Kirk has a managing editor a 
homemaking editor; her staff of four de 
partmental girls (foods, furnishings, fash 
ions, and general i crop and « julpment 
man; a management and econm,mics edi 
tor; a dairy, livestock, and poultry spe 
cialist; a building and structures editor 
snd a production and assistant production 
editor 

The jatter ttend to the -onstant sched 
ling and deadline found in a 1400 em 

yee publishing house. And in the krief 


intervals betweer hey handle general 


Interest Copy ind cover young pe ple’s ac 


Turn te Next I age] 
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Farm Press 


Continued from Page 15 


tivities as their own departmental assign 


ments. Never a dull moment! 


ECAUSE visual demonstration is a 
B vital part of teaching and because 

teaching is a vital part of any kind 
Successful Farming 
editors coordinate closely with Art Di 
rector Wallace Hainline and his division 
f three (Art Editor Gordon Elliott and 
two assistants To many of you such 


nt 


{f service magazine 


ense coordination might come as a 
irprise. For on general publi ons, art 
often regarded as secondary to manu 
script. But on service books such as our 
| Farming and Better Homes 
nd Gardens, an artist is really a specialist 
ditor, a fact-ridden demonstrator of vis 
ion. Neither side of a service 
cre itive organization edito 
ild exist without the other 
he majority of these peo 
editorial and art staffs either 
backgrounds or are technic: 
in agricultural 
Or both. Neither 
editing; either i 


at otherwise 


Successtu 


science 


way. But | 
training, how 


f the ability to untangle 


or th 
of the 101 sciences which 


on farming, and to put usable 
F paper briefly and helpful 
To aid then 
editor 
thods fu 


igement 


In £ 1 particular 


member 
ly goal 
The sect 


STAFF FLIES ON STORY—In the cabin of a company plane, Home- 
making Editor Hegerfeld, Assistant Editor Jones and Building Editor Han- 
son work over plans for a new house after conferring with University of 
Illinois architects. Thousands of plan sets are sold yearly. 


titles onl mm iengtns ot 
In column length, you'll find 
staff written and assig 
coming the majority. Shorter 


reflected in the freelance percentages 


given here 3 S reade 


respecter of lengt! ibject 
I a tree 
ome or 
continue by number 
cent of the 1948 articles 
rs or writer-scientists o1 
n They covered the de 
igricultural college experi 
cent of the total develor 
insect pe r ments In fustry : ) nt or CoV 
tock, ; flock ered for one rtments on 
and identifica R. F. D 
and words making 
of the General! inter 
careful 
furnisl v free lancers 


ment 


Forty one per cent was 

without 

! ar without too obvious 
successfu Vv i nagazine. In subject matter 
rations be r lance contacts provided the fol 
portion of that 41 
Homemaking 


building, 6 


is studic low 

absolutely necessary free-lance total 
This policy causes ivestock, 10 

run, pays off chinery and equipment 

salesmen make general interest, 2 

borhoods 

subjects have dustry mentioned 

1 above are always 

findings and tied 
sometime 


whers The developments in 
carefully por carried 
ratory 
application 
might happer 
readershiy an 
what did happer 
cond best 


the 


remember, 1 
h by proot 
y—reality 
ind neither 


ise’ as desk 


ROM where doe r coy 
St best to tarn 

Some 34 per cent of our tions and how 

1948 was staff written. The 


iumber of iten 


readers 
irtain- Making, roor 
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Brazil Pays 
Basil Brewer 


. 
High Honor 
ASIL BREWER, publisher of the Ne 
a 3edford Standard-Times ha > 
ceived a second foreign decoration 


The order of the Southern Cross 
he Brazilian can be 

) n a foreigner, was presented to 
him in the in Boston 
vy by Consul Jayme vedo Rodri 


high 


Government 


Brazilian consulate 
recent Axe 
ues 
Mr. Brewer wrote a ries of articles 
jrazil and other countries of South 
America in the course of a 21,000 mile air 
t 1941, emphasizing the 


national co-operation and under 


importance 


Rodriques referred indirectly to 
when he said ir 
speech Th asor 


serie his presenta 
why the Bra 
enting to you 
perhaps obvi 
rendered valued 


Go I r 1 S pre 
ot the 
yu have 
my country 
, happe ns \ i 31 zil feel 
in the 1 tands for 
r American 
1 way of life 
relations he 
own right a 


use, Bos 
prese¢ nta 
was praised 
spirit, 


to his terri 


clvk Dusl 


ise and 


new 


service 


paper 
tation and ¢ 


radio sta 
ther inte 
sponse to Mr 
Happy a 
you to honor 
T more LT i t beli ve 
ve choser 
cause 
and wt 
pleased t 
ment of Portug 
) Brewer twi 
Order of Christ 
ration the 
recelve The 


the former 


Nave 


al conferred 
years ago its Military 
like the Brazilian dec 
highest that a fi 
presentatior wa made by 
Ambassador of Portugal, Dr 
Joao de Bianchi, at his farewell dinner 
in New York 
In 1941 Mr. Brewer wa z 
fessional member by the Temple Un 
ity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi af 
had won the fraternity award for 
award was for a 


onal Defense 


reigner Car 


initiated a 


Dean Drewry Named 
To NEA Committee 


EAN JOHN E. DREWRY (Georgia 
Professional '28) of the University 
of Georgia's Henry W 
q « lalism ha beer 
cl ls of jour 
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BRAZIL HONORS PUBLISHER—From left: Mrs. Basil Brewer watches 
her husband, publisher of the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, re- 
ceive the Order of the Southern Cross from Consul Jayme Azevedo Rod- 


riques at a ceremony in Boston. 


ol the 
which 
Chicag« 


National sditorial Association 
holds its annual convention in 

this month 

The committee is headed by Walter D 
Allen (New England Professional °49) 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, former pres 
ident of the NEA. This group concerns 
quality and types of edu 


chools of 


itself with the 


+ Y ft 


onered i 


i journalism 
This appointment follows closely Dean 
Drewry’s election to vice 
the Association of Acc 
d Departments of 


presidency of 
redited Schools 
Journalism at that 
groups convention at the University of 
Minnesota 


Don McGuiness Forms 
New Advertising Firm 


(lowa State 


ONALD McGUINESS 
35) is co-fe of a new Chicago 


yunder 
DeMunn 


ympany, 


and 
which 
spec ializes in 
sold to the farm 
erly Chicago man 
| Sanford Adverti 


) | 

advertising agency 
McGuiness. The r 
began operations 
advertising products 
market. He was forn 
ger of the Camphbe 
ing C 


new ( 
Se pt. 1 


Since graduation college M« 
been active in advertising 
manager ol 
Manufacturing Co 
and managed the 
a Detroit con 
two years in the 

) the advertising field 


Guiness has 
circles, assistant advertising 
the Allis-Chalmet 
Milwaukee farm de 


mercial Movie 


Raymond E. Roberts (Oklahoma A. & M 
Professional °48) has 
of Future 

j 


periodical 


resigned as editor 
launch his 
Wonderland 
agazine will be quarterly 
and monthly in the 
It will be 


magazine to own 
The 
fall and 
and 


and 


Colorado 
new n 
winter spring 
edited in Denver 
published at Colorado Springs 


immer 


Kenneth C. Hoffmar 
is a photo editor on the 


desk in New 


(Penn State °35) 
Associated Press 


York City 


wirephoto 








NO BIG CLAIMS... 


Just a good small daily paper serving 


exclusively a good, diversified, rich, 


growing Southern California area. 


SANTA PAULA 
CHRONICLE 


VENTURA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


























bridge 


whos a big-time 
celebrity and a 
great writer to Coot 


Of the millions of bridge players in 
America, there's just one with the 
title, Top Expert that’s Charles 
H Goren. He holds every honor 
there is... more championships at 
home and abroad than anyone else 

more master points in the 
American Contract Bridge League! 
But what's more important - he 
this 


popular game with ease and bril 


knows how to write about 
liance, conve ving his own skill to 
the reader in language that’s at 
once easy to understand and ente1 
taining covering every possible 


situation or emergency which a 


player may face in the game 








‘7 
INQUIRE NOW 


America’s most popular bridge fea- 
ture may still be available in your 
city. If so, we'll be glad to send you 
sample proofs and a quote on prices. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
New York News 


NEWS BUILDING. New York 17 
TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago !! 
M SLOTT. Manager 








Wear Your 


Sic. delta Chi 


Pin 
Standard Plair 
Crow: et 


20 Federal Tax and any state tax in ef 
fect. Order from your Central Office 


Write f r complete price list and FREE 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 








Convention 
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ued fror 
Information Services where he is pri 
marily responsible for press and radio con 
tacts of his embassy and of British mis 
sions here. He has been press officer at 
i dozen international conferences ranging 
from the United Nations agricultural or 
anization at Copenhagen to finance at 
Bretton Woods 
Frank Bartholomew started his jour 
ialistic career as campus correspondent 
for the Portland Oregonian at Oregon 
State College. He was reporter and sports 
litor in Portland and Vancouver, Brit 
h Columbia, before joining the United 
Press bureau) managerships in 
Portland d Los Angeles, he became a 
vice president in charge of the Pacific Di 
a beat that extended from Alaska 
to Central America by way of Australia, 
New Zealand and Fiji and included su 
pervision of Pacific war correspendents 
The Doss managed to assign 
to New Guinea, the Aleutians, Luzon and 
Okinawa, not t ion the surrender by 
Japan aboard the Missouri. He returned 
to the Pacific to observe the atom. bomb 
tests at Bikini and to cover the C 
advance Bi Ch na ine 
Shanghai. He year on 
the last plane as the Reds were seizing the 
city and the airfield and got home in time 
to be cited by California Veterans of For 
eign Wars as their “Citizen of the Year 
for his Chinese 


coverage 


ROVE PATTERSON, whose speech 
will highlight the bang let climax 


ing the convention, is not only one 


vision 


himself 


ment 
€ 


ommunist 
luding the fall of 
left Shanghai this 


of the 
men but is also one of its most active ones 
both 


a civik 


country’s best known newspaper 


as traveling editor-reporter and as 

worker. He is a trustee of Oberlin 
( member of the 
Board of the YMCA 
dent of the Ohio 
American I slutio 

In the last two decades, he 
the Disarmament Conference 
interviewed Mussolini in Rome, watched 
i British coronation, attended festivities 
it Toledo, Spain, in honor of its Ohio 
namesake and 


“ollege, a International 

and a past presi 

Society of Sons of the 
I 

has covered 


in Geneva 


visited practically every 
corner of Europe, including two trips to 
. Since the war he has been in 
Korea, China, several European 
ntries and South and Central Ameri 
He has been decorated by Spain with 
the Order of I ts highest honor 
ind with the Golk ‘ross of Merit by re 
publican Poland 
Speakers at the luncheons to be giver 
for delegate Thursday and Friday by 
Dallas Morning News and the Times Her 
tld will t r M Ted) Dealey 
known } t the Ne and R. L 
Thornt Mercantile 
Natior ar t f the State 
be dedi 
g the city’s 
tural inter 


widely 


ill be cocktail buffet par 
ise of the Mercantile Bank 
nsored jointly by 
rth professional 

ning s barbecue 


in operation ol 


lal midway he 


tween the two Texas cities. The boys will 
stage an athletic carnival and western mu 
sic will be on tap. Friday nights 
will be a buffet affair at Dallas 
Brookhollow Country Club 
Convention goers who wish to see the 
S. M. U. Baylor 


afternoon are 


dance 
beautiful 


football game Saturday 
urged by Clifton Black 
mon of the local arrangements committee 
to write him immediately, at the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, 1101 Commerce 
Street. The request for tickets 
must be written on the letterhead of the 
delegate’s newspaper radio station, etc 
and the prized pasteboard will be deliv 
ered on registration for the convention 
If your wife is coming along, a ticket can 
be paired with yours for the standard ad 
mission of $3.60. Blackmon also urges 
speedy reservation of rooms at the Baker 


press 





Miami Beach in 1950 


We cordially invite all 
Sigma Delta Chis to con- 
1950 in 


vene in Miami 


Beach. an ideal setting 


for thoughtful delibera- 


tion and wholesome re- 


laxation. 


Awaiting your pleasure 


are picturesque ocean 
front hotels at reasonable 
rates. sparkling surf for 
swimming. boating and 
fishing, and many other 
entertainment facilities 


which have made Miami 


Beach famous. 


We have been waiting 


four years to entertain 


you. 


fireater Miami Professional 


Chapter and University of 
Miami Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi 
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. 3 f aging editor of the West Bend (Wis.) 
Wilbur Schramm : News to become night editor of the Tuc 
im son (Ariz.) Daily Citizen. In 21 years at 


1 mate : West Bend, he helped build the News 
Edits New Book ae f into the largest ABC audited weekly in 
. . Wisconsin... 
On Communications 


Odom Fanning (Emory °42) has re 

ae ees “964 signed as science editor of the Atlanta 

RESENTING for the first time an Journal to become information officer for 

over-all survey of the mass commu the Communicable Disease Center of the 

nication fields is a new volume of United States Public Health Service at 

selected readings edited by Wilbur Atlanta 

Schramm (lowa Professional °44), direc 

t = .. a M a ——. : Richard Hines (Alabama_‘43) is city 

a , : ——— — . editor of the Columbia (Tenn.) Daily 

Mass Communi ons the book was H ld . 
- eral 


—-~ 


lished r itly by the University of ——— 
Normand C. Schrader (lowa °49) is on 


the news staff of Station WDAY, Fargo, 
N. D 


compiled from 
titute of Com 
been prepared 
teachers and 
irged the Ts , re William A. Ward (Oklahoma A. & M 
t book, “Com Te. 49) is director of publicity and student 
publications at the Schreiner Institute 
Wilbur Schramm Kerrville, Texas. He is a former president 
of the Texas Intercollegiate Press Asso 
Isadore Moscovitz (Florida "33), editor ‘#U0M 
and publisher of the Southern Jewish 
Weekly, printed at Jacksonville, Fla., re David C. Whitney (Kansas 42) was re 
cently issued what is considered the larg cently made night bureau manageft for 
est weekly edition ever printed in the the United Press in New York City 
persons who would like to region. The 152 page issue appeared just : 

h the windows of the social Prior to the Jewish New Year holiday Donald T. Ripple (Marquette "49) left 
The new volum de and broke his own record of 1948 when . ; : <e ¥ 
soso : - the Southern Jewish Weekly printed a the West Bend (Wis : Pilot last April to 
neet part of the need for such nre-holiday edition of 144 nages join the staff of the Wisconsin Taxpayers 
’ ee secs — Alliance in Madison, Wis., to script a 
weekly radio talk on state government 
Kuelthau (Wisconsin Pro iffairs as well as work on the official 


resigned his position as man publication 


appeared any 


itroducth mass commu 
e has been 


bringing 





»' such mem r 7 
Fred S. Sie. |. {For Members Only } 


ste | It's EASY to subscribe to 


and Ray 


i The QUILL and to pay your dues 


m have 


(Use This Convenient Form) 


For Non-Subscriber to The Quill 





HM I enclose $4.00 to pay a one year subscription to THE QUILL and my 

: Mietinnal annual membership dues. Please send me my membership card 

H. Border 
rraduate Schoc 
Harvard Uni 
readability spe I am a subscriber to THE QUILL but have not paid my annual mem 


For Quill Subscribers 


director, Com ne rship dues. I enclose $2.00 to put me In good standing Please 
Y 
} 


erry send me my membership card 


1 field Send to Sigma Delta Chi, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
1V The Development 
“ommunications, Control and 
Mass Communications, The 
ion Proce The Con t « 


{ 


] 
upation and title is 


For an Explanation of Your Status, Read “On the Record” in This Issue 
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Erich Brandeis 
Mare Rose 

Fred McCabe 
George Ver Steeg 

J. C. Ocestreicher 
Ted Barrett 

M. N. Beeler 

Tom Wallace 
Richard A. Thornburgh 
Russell F. Anderson 
Dewey L. Fleming 
Robert P. Jordon 
Robert K. Richards 
John R. Fahey 
Luther A. Huston 
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John T 

Edward Jamieson 
Ken Clayton 

Robert H. Estabrook 
Paul R. Leach 
George A. Brandenburg 
Lauren K. Soth 

Lee Hills 

Eugene C. Pulliam 
Byron Price 

David E. Lilienthal 
Basil Brewer 

Lyle C. Wilson 
Walter R. Humphrey 
Erwin D. Canham 
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Howard W. Blakeslee 
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Editor 
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President 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
CAPPER’'S FARMER 
LOUISVILLE TIMES 

ADELPHIA INQUIRER 
McGRAW HILL WORLD NEWS 
BALTIMORE SUN 
WASHINGTON POST 
NATIONAL ASSN. BROADCASTERS 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
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UNITED PRESS 
FORT WORTH PRESS 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 
STEVE CANYON 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DENVER POST 
CBS, Washington, D. 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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P. S. 


Anyway you look at it, The Quill has more circulation reaching 
a newsmen’'s audience than any other monthly magazine devoted 


to journalism. 


It gives advertisers more readers per dollar—the lowest cost 


per reader. 


Quill readers are the ''cream"' of working newsmen in press-radio- 


television, many of them in top spots on their staffs. 


Quill readers have a special interest in and loyalty to the maga- 
zine edited specifically for them—it's useful, interesting and in- 


spirational. 


Many of Quill's writers are distinguished journalists, well known 


in the profession. 


The Quill has been serving the journalism profession for over 37 


years. 


Where else can you find a magazine that so nearly meets your 


advertising needs? 
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“3 — by-blow, but also reporting the how-to 

Farm Pres , background of eugenics, training dietet 
/ ics, body metabolisms, fatigue factors, and 

: l ’ £ ° others. So that your articles are good 

enough to be made into handbooks for 
Golden Glovers and the professional 


Co ded fro Pac 


fighters and trainers alike. Imagine put 

ting the how-to background and the scien 

tific jargon into dime-store language. Im 

agine feeling that you have to have had 

carwoone some boxing experience yourself before 

umns. For you sit up there in the press row 

1ette. In Simmer all this down to less than 2,000 

words per article. And then get or train 

a cameraman who catches not only the 

winning punch but a stroboscopic series 

of exactly how that punch was landed 

and how a fellow pugilist may land simi 

lar punches in the future. Take the snap 

per’s prints back to an art director who's 

an ex-pug himself (apologies to Hainline, 

who isn't) and your notes to an editor 

who holds the undefeated world’s heavy 

weight title (apologies to Fox, who 

doesn't). Then you'll know what I mean 

when I say that you'll not lack for excite 

Hugh E. Curtis — or challenge on any farm-reporting 

You may remember that Historian Arn 

neat. Who feel that ag journalism might old J. Toynbee in his “A Study of His 

be pokey and overquaint for their tastes tory” presents the theory that civiliza 

You can ulcerate just as frantically on tions, states, and the least individuals are 

seasonal deadlines, experiment-station an stronger and happier when faced with 

nouncement deadlines, and Washington constant challenge. That may explain why 

and national agricultural news as you can farm staffs of all communications media 

pushing local politics and hit-and-run cov are alert and interesting people. Cynical, 

erage to a city desk earthy, well-read—and fun. As for your 

As an analogy for those wno are in own possibilities in this field, let me say 

curably ity imagine covering each finally, “Come on in; the water's stinging 
boxing match in your town not only blow cold, but fine! 


st forty yeor™ 
k has 


pa 
hose WOF 
” t widely rea 


mos . 
the oin Empire- 


Rocky Moun! 


THE DENVER POST 
The Voice of, the Rocky Mountain Empire 


{OITOR AND PUBLISHER AEP RESENTEO we mar 
PALMER HOYT LONTY @fGAN ~ 
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THE BOOK BEAT 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





eight studies 
comics radio pro 
audiences, the 
reading, what to do 
fall into the re 
influential per 
ke of mass media 
ter r tl > a and and n i ‘ ing in Russia 
nterest to many news 


book 


deal wi 


This consists of 
th the 
ing radio 
lagazine 
which do not 


what use 


proper 
sions of then 


hould prot I particular 
iunications. Whe M4 men will be the study, “What ‘Missing the 
unication. tl j Newspaper’ Means” by Bernard Berelson 
in the audience who During the newspaper strike in New 
York C 1945, two public opinion or 
izatic nducted polls on public re 
action ack of Neither 
th tudies covered the problem of 
what that lack meant tudy at 
tempts to answer this 0 
In developing hi t, he 
of the , 


about comn there Is Us 


guy 


gan 
newspapers 


3erelson s 


finds five 
for in 


and for 


book Cor 1uUNnIC% 
1948-1949” (Harper & 
rk, $450) deserves 
two ¢@ 
in excellent book 
edited by Paul 
feld, prof r of soci \ 
l sity and director 
tion's Bureau of Applic 
and Frank N. Stanton : 
Yolumbia Broadcasting andpoint ol 
t; was erly CBS's direct ey n important 
- ae h = : I i ititled “The a 
Before the war men edi ’ in ommuni ations : te 
l s entitled “Radio Research Now ng? Re , ‘ y ll and K. M. Wolf 
is being resumed I which 
that hole field of communi ome rule—tended to 
should be . chers who attempted to ex 
| ‘ However, these authors 
multaneously echniques : : 
used to study attitudes of as can and 
similar to those by which radi patsces 
We understand ng merely the 
me dium he en which excep 
ven some 


These 


mn atior 


rounds other 
index of 
She dis 


1 Sox them 


one 


studies in the 


rese 


vol 
that th 


serve 


5 t os 
> seri they , hose 


cations res 

the 
are investigated 
dience structure of one 
for « 

others.” 


significs 


we us¢ 
It is 
radio re 1 should turn eir j na ey ma i 

i dal i V i i \ ae 

*ntion 


municatior 


are 
of deviant case 
the over-simpl 
den 

of additional 


in indicatior 
It is 
the field 


plied Resear 


remes by 


e entir 
aken 
where 
school 
Institute 
Both the f 

iV i aeve 
versity of Mi I fT in cor = A a 
munication. The Americ: Jniversity i : roe ‘ pet “te 
Washing ; : 7 
communicz 
Another 
book, and ot 
that a 
ing devel 


is surely a 


inter 
ications 
lops 
other 
ways 
unl 


com 


comm 

Or whom a 
nfluential and to de 
ential 


became 


sreat b 
grea twenty-six 


pages of 
of which 


yped a 


nu 101 om I mpl ques nnaire used in 
: t indexed 

been indi 
pinion, 


munication 


ilready in exi ) wale f le honk hes 


ETTING to the 
CS tions Research 

great value because it 
able to any student s 
of the ea 
an be used in the field 


Ci V viewer's 
book, “Communica n yrais } r it 
1948.1949" is of mak ! ler conscious of 
makes avail 
ind kn are 
techniqu whi Th ‘ iat this 


and now 


book 
great 
n the field and 


still to 


rhe 
the 

done i 
wwledge of nited rizons that 


some rch series is 


on a 


more inclusive basis, is well worth her 


alding 


Advertising 


N outstanding example of compre 
A hensiveness in a book can be found 
in Charles Wolfe's “Modern Radio 

Advertising (Funk & Wagnalls Co 
New York, $7.50.) This book is one of 
nine published in cooperation with Print 
ers’ Ink magazine 

This 738-page volume contains 43 chap 
ters each with a short foreward by some 
authority the field. The book is di 
vided into seven major parts dealing with 
fundamentals of radio advertising, radio 
advertising techniques, network adver 
tising, spot advertising, commercials, the 
history of radio advertising and the op 
portunities in radio adver 
tising 
If you don’t think that the field is 
isive, the sixteer 
dio advertising 
you 

One of the revealing parts of the 
book deals with copy In addition to dis 
ing ways to e\ py, the author 
used in 


for a career 
ex 
glossary of ra 


should 


ter page 


terms convince 


most 


cuss aluate c 


Steps to be 


even gives fourteen 

creating a hit radio jingle 
The author is realistic enough to in 
clude a chapter on the criticisms of com 
' urally follows this with 


mercials ut nat 


answer! 

F tudents 
either radio or advertising 
they might ] nsider field of 
radio advertising which includes these 
many positions: director of agency s 
radio department, radio account execu 
tive, radio producer, script editor, radio 
time buyer. radio c« | writer, ra 
station sales manager, sta 


and twenty one other 


an 
interested in 
: ) a career 


who are 


an 


ymmercia 
dio researcher 
tion 
possibilities 

There is much material in Wolfe’s book 
which contributes to an understanding of 
modern radio. In early chapters he 
has many inte i tables on things 
like the differences between printed me 
dia and radio, how people feel about 
what they hear on the radio and the like 

For those interested in advertising pro 
duction, Barney Abrams’ “The Technique 
of Fashion Layout” (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $5.00) is a valuable book 

After discussing the problem in a very 
short introduction, Abrams illustra 
tions throughout the 100 page book, with 
a brief textual analysis, to develop his 
points. The book c¢ layout making 
of both drawings and photographs 


Continued on Next Page 


time salesman 


uses 


vers 


use 





SIGMA DELTA CHI 
By 


William Meharry Glenn, Co-founder 
DePauw University, 1909 


cloth 


The Story” 


cover; jacket; 6 x 9 
page engravings of histori- 
cal data, memo; 32 presidents’ pictures, 
messages; limited autographed privately 
printed edition; usual discount to univer- 
sity, college, newspaper, municipal, pri- 
vate libraries, bookstores. Delivery Oct 
15 5 

To the Author 

1510 W. 22nd St 

Sunset Island 4, 

Miami Beach, Fla 


208 pages; 
page; 78 full 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


copies. Name 


City State 


Undergrad Pro Chapter Year 
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freedom of expression bromide in this of reproductions of travel, cultural and 
Freeman respect. The snobs on newspaper row say commercial advertisements from thirty 
sportswriters have more freedom because one countries 
the standards of writing and editing are The difference in advertising technique 
lower. Strictly untrue. Literary standards of many countries is interesting and as 
orial writing, caption writing, drama are about the same on all departments of the editors state the book “affords to the 
criticism. He didn't. of course. because @ newspaper. Sports may have lower _ specialists of each country an opportunity 
in his patronizing tour of the sports pages Standards on some, higher on others. De to compare home achievements and stand 
he was surprised to find good writing pends on the paper irds with those of the many other coun 
What did he expect? So sports leads the way to colorful tries represented” and “will provide in 
Good writing exists in sports as in Writing? We can dust that one off in a piration and encouragement and assist 
every section of the newspaper. There hurry nothing is colorful, only writers in raising the standard of advertising art 
with ability have the power to put color to new heights and greater service 


(Concluded from Page 13 


also is woefully bad writing just as some 
ies read as though thev were into stories. | A forty page pamphlet “Consumer 
| Esperanto. No department Send a dul! writer to a wrestling match Pa kaging—Its Technique and Psychol 
n good writing which is between Joe Louis and Joe Di Maggio ogy (American Management Associa 
upon subject matter but on between halves of the Notre Dame Army tion, New York, $.75), contains some in 
and flare and spark game and the re ult will be a dull story teresting material on the psychology of 
Assign Herman Kogan (Chicago Sun the appeals which has value outside of 
Times rewrite) and John P. Carmichael the field of advertising 
Chicago Daily News sports) to describe 
the classified phone directory of Red The Language 
including Damon Bank, New Jersey, and you will have tw 


groun, Gene pager colorful stories. because both are iperla FTER one has been in the commu 
ntin Reynolds, not 


1as been made, it seems 


y heritage of sports 


tive writers nications field for a while, he is sud 
to mentic Westbrook Peg To folks on cityside, then, do not cast denly impressed with the English 
ler, Henry 1} emo! Paul Gallico, Bill stones until your pages are without sir language. Some realize it in school, but 
Cunn ham ar sob Cor And to the sports gentry: save some of they are the exceptions. As one gets less 
When sport rs of small ability ¢ those adjectives: citvside may want to usé¢ snterested in running around, there is 
inder fir i tepping rebuttal i ‘em in the next editior probably no pastime as profitable as that 
Don't forget, some | y good men have of studying a language 
out of sports n some hazy fashion For one who is interested in beginning 
it is assumed the above named were pro this occupation, a good book to start with 
duced by the sports department. Actual The Book Beat is Maxwell Nurnberg’s and W. T. Rhodes’s 
’ Cont 


they were except 


come 


mitianel tren Peas tt How to Build a Better Vocabulary” 
men wh happenec ) ngag n (Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, $2.95). 

ports. There i o inher mag n Anyone who deals with pictorial and Written in a popular style, this 388-page 

writing about ath hat transmit visual presentation could probably gain book gives the principles of word con 

r ty a few pointers from the book struction. In addition it discusses words 

For serious students on advertising, an which are similar sounding but different 

interesting book to see is “Modern Pub and the words that one usually misses 

heard that licity: 1942.48” (Studio Publications, New The book is filled with many word tests 

tself to mort York, $7.50). Outside of a four page intro which permits the reader to see if he is 

from the duction, the 136 page book consists solely catching on 





FACTS The First Thanksgiving 


ABOU! BEER 


e@ Thanksgiving Day has been a national holi- — seek the nearest land haven, which happened 
day inourcountry eversince President Abraham to be Plymouth. To be sure that the supply on 





Lincoln’s proclamation in 1863, but the custom ship and the prospective supply on shore were 
of its observance goes far back to the early properly barrelled, the hardy pioneers took 
days of the Pilgrims. along a professional cooper, John Alden, who is 

Their first holiday menu, reports a chroni- best remembered for winning the fair Priscilla. 
cler, abounded in game, seafood and vege- When the growth of the colony made com- 
tables, with plenty of beer, “for beer was all mercial enterprises feasible, one of the first 
but the universal beverage.”’ The festive board, business ventures was a brewery, licensed in 
it was recorded, was spread-for 140, of whom —_‘1637 to Captain Robert Sedgwick of Charles- 
90 were Indian guests. town, Mass., a soldier. 

Beer, a staple in the daily diet of early The Pilgrims, and later other colonists, en- 
Americans, had a high priority on the Pilgrim’s couraged the consumption of beer as an aid to 
list of essentials. It was the diminishing supply moderation. Now, three hundred years later, 
of the Mayflower’s victuals, ‘‘especially our millions of Americans know beer and ale to be 
beer,” that led the Virginia-bound Pilgrims to the nation’s beverages of moderation. 


UNITED STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Chester W. Cleveland 


Kansas SDX Granted 
Rotary Fellowship 
For Overseas Study 


OHN JOSEPH CONARD (K: 
J 43) was one of fifty-si yutstz 
graduate stuc rom 
countries who wer 

dation fe Ww 


1949.50 He 


Chester Cleveland 
Quits as Editor 
Of Sig’ Magazine 


HESTER W. CLEVELAND 
21) recently resigned as editor and 
us manager of the Magazine 
iounced plans for en 

ns field in Chicago 


(Illinois 


busi 
iness 


vy Merrill E. Prich 


it the same time 


edited Tue 


Clifford Buzard 


Ex - Newspaperman 
Published as Poet 


and cartoonists 
Buz 


he frater BOOK of ver y Clifford 
tributors ard, (Northwester: was pub 
a lished recently by t Decker 


Press, Prairie City 
The book tit 
parts The Vagabond 
ind “The Apx 
vidual’s 
r life 
Buzard recei' his master’s degree 
from the M | School of Journ 
Northwester Jniver ’ 
ifter being 1ated = fr 


A. and M where he was 


three 
mn indi 


earcl! 


ilism 
1946 
Oklahoma 


active 


ypy himself 
Mrs. Glenr 
lette: 


New 


{ Greek 

to THE QUILL was 
1948, issue when 

r fellow Sigmsé 
he Chicago Trib 
nd “The Nebl 


Require Interneship 
For K-State Degree 
d 


TUDENTS graduate fr 
State College in industr 





PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 








NEWSPAPER BROKER 
Publisher of many years standing 
specializes in sale of Western news 
papers 
GABBERT 
Riverside, Calif 


J. R 
3937 Orange St 
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What does it take to provide a job? This ad- 
vertisement from our institutional campaign, 





which will appear in November, explains the 
importance of modern tools and equipment in 
providing people with an opportunity to earn 
a living and to make useful petroleum prod- 
ucts for the public. 








=A 


WERE ARE NINE EMPLOYEES of Standard (il s Casper ming, r Taylor, Paul Moor 
finery wh 


. Conger, Ru Stoehr and Paul Jansch 
smile about. Left to mght ar y These men, like 48,000 other Standard Oil men, have behind 


« 
Anderson, Earl Ray, Roy Joh them an average investment of $26,700 in tools and equipment 


The better a man’s tools, the more he can produce and the more he can earn. 
Every member of the Standard Oi! team — drillers, transportation workers, 
refiners, marketers— is backed by an average investment of $26,700 in tools 


and equipment 
In the last three years, this company and its subsidiary companies bor- 


rowed against the future in order to spend more than twice our earnings for 
new tools. Our investment in equipment helped our 48,000 employees to 
average over $4,400 in wages and benefits last year. Today, it helps them 


bring you more of the petroleum products you need 
Last year 29 cents from each dollar of net earnings—the money left after 
deducting all costs and taxes — went in dividends to our 97,000 owners. This 


was a return on savings invested in this company. The other 71 cents from 
each dollar of earnings paid part of the cost of new tools and equipment 


Everyone benefits from high production — owners, employees, customers 
like yourself. High production depends on modern tools. So it is good for 
everyone —owners, employees and customers—that Standard Oil believes 

’ in modern tools 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY unoiuana 
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together from the oil well to the service stat turning more crude oil 1 useful petroleum products easily available in quantity, at economical prices. 


THE QUILL for November 





What makes 
the watch tick? 


Almost every boy at some time in his life has pried 
open a clock to satisfy a natural curiosity. He 
wants to know how and why it runs. 


Yes, from childhood to old age, this questing for 
knowledge—of all kinds—goes on. 


Phat is the reason why EDITOR & PUBLISHER is famous 
for its behind-the-scenes stories of the newspaper 


business. It tells you how and why the industry ticks. 


Pick up any issue of E & P, and you'll discover the 

reason why thousands of newspapermen and advertisers 

eall it “*must” reading. You'll see exclusives like 

the E & P story about Phillip Buxton of the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post. In it Assistant City Editor Buxton tells 

how it feels to have engineered one of the strangest 
interviews in newspaper history. 


Or perhaps you'd like to know about the headaches NEA 
encountered in handling exclusive coverage of Shirley 
May France's unsuccessful efforts to beat the Channel. 
Phen, too, there are important reports on newspaper 
markets, newsprint conditions, consolidations—a 
hundred different phases of the newspaper field. All 
faithfully brought to you week after week in EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER. 


Don't cheat yourself out of the finest reporting about 
the newspaper field. Get E & P today. It costs only 
$5.00 for 52 news-packed issues. 
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